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An Automobile Retrospect. 


The idea of the automobile is not new. 
Attempts were made centuries ago to imi- 
tate the sailboat on land and wagons were 
constructed with masts and sails. These, 
however, were never successful, chiefly 
from the fact they must travel a prescribed 
route often sheltered from the wind by ob- 
jects that line the roadway. The idea of ap- 
plying other power to the road wagon is 
also old. The first attempt to construct 
such a wagon is ascribed to the French- 
man Cugnot, who more than a century 
and a quarter ago built a crude steam 
wagon. This was the forerunner of our 
successiul automobile of the present time. 

During the next fifty years no important 
attempts at construction are chronicled, 
but in the early part of the present century 
with the railroads in successful operation 
a number of inventors built steam car- 
riages. Messrs. Dietz and Hermann had a 
steam carriage, equipped to carry twenty 
passengers, on the road between Vin- 
cennes and Paris, and in England there 
were Hancock, Macor, Church, Gibbs, 
Fraser, and others building and operating 
steam carriages. Of these Hancock was 
probably the most successful. 

Mr. W. Hancock commenced his experi- 
iments in 1825 or 6. His first carriage was 
the Infant, completed in 1831, afterwards 
almost entirely rebuilt. The Era was next 
built for a stock company, but for some 
reason made but two or three runs. In 
1832 he built the Enterprise for a Pad- 
dington company. This ran for sixteen 
consecutive days on the Paddington and 
London road, and then was housed. He 
then built the Autopsy, illustrated in the 
accompanying engraving. This cost about 
seven hundred pounds, burned ten or 
twelve pounds of coke per mile, weighed 











FIG. I —MANCOCK’S AUTOPSY, 


about three tons, accommodated fourteen 
passengers, traveled ten to twelve miles 
an hour, and carried fuel and water for an 
eight mile run. This carriage ran for 
several months between Paddington and 
London, making two trips each way daily 
and carrying several thousand passengers 
at a sixpence a trip. The wheel used on 
these carriages is illustrated in the accom- 
panying illustration, the details being 
shown sufficiently to give an idea of the 
construction at that time. 

The carriage of Church built at about 
this time was illustrated on page 14, Vol. 
1, No. 1, The Automobile. It was designed 
to carry fifty passengers and was large in 
proportion. Mr. Gurney completed a car- 
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riage in 1827 which ran for some time be- 
tween Cheltenham and Gloucester. Nearly 
all of these carriages failed to withstand 
severe strains put upon them over the im- 
perfect roads traveled. Leaky boilers, 
broken wheels and frames soon brought 
the wagon to the repair shop, then the 
necessary funds for the repairs were not 
forthcoming and it was soon found on the 
scrap pile. 

These carriages were built to compete 
with the stage coaches on short routes. 
The railroads were also supplanting the 
stage lines and the two were brought into 
the field where the railroad had the advan- 
tage. Capital was more easily secured by 








FIG, 2.—WHEEL OF AUTOPSY. 


the railroads, and it is perhaps justly 
claimed that it was railroad influence that 
secured the legislation which in England 
deprived the steam carriage of its freedom 
on the highway. In America we find no 
record of any such attempts to build self- 
propelled carriages at this period. But 
along in the fifties Mr. Richard Dudgeon 
of New York City built one or two steam 
wagons which would carry ten or twelve 
passengers. In this the boiler covered 
with a heavy mat formed the floor of the 
car and the seats were on frames at the 
side facing toward the center. This car 
burned coal and weighed over two tons. 
In America the present automobile re- 
ceived attention less than ten years ago, 
and in many respects the practice of the 
foreign builder has been followed. In the 


race organized for Nov. 2nd, 1895, by the - 


Chicago Times-Herald, the gasoline auto- 
mobile of H. Mueller & Co., of Decatur, 
Ill., won the prize of five hundred dollars. 
This wagon was imported from Manheim, 
Germany. In the race of Nov. 28th, 1895, 
for which the above paper offered prizes 
amounting to five thousand dollars, a great 
variety of automobiles were entered. This 
contest was open to the world, and for the 
fifty-four mile run a large number of for- 
eign carriages were entered. 

All who witnessed that race will not soon 
forget the day with its rain and snow, 
slush and ice. It would have been an im- 
possibility for a horse drawn vehicle to 
have covered the distance, so that it was 
not remarkable that so few vehicles ap- 





peared at the start. A number broke down 
on their way to the starting point. Among 
these was the carriage entered by the 
Haynes-Apperson Company, who were one 
of the first in this country to undertake 
the construction of automobiles. In cross- 
ing a street car track they were oblige: 
to turn quickly to avoid a collision with a 
street car, and a wheel was broken. The 
three wagons that distanced all others in 
that race were of foreign make, with pos- 
sibly a few American improvements. 

In 1896 the Cosmopolitan race brought 
out again the automobiles in competition, 
and the industry can now be said to have 
been fully launched in this country. In 
one particular, possibly two, the American 
inventors can justly claim originality and 
an advancement far above all others. In 
the design and construction of steam auto- 
mobiles America is far ahead, and new de- 
signs are promised in the near future. The 
electric vehicles, especially the cab, has 
found a permanent place in America. 


"™ 


The Automobile. 


It doesn’t shy at papers 
As they blow along the street; 
It cuts no silly capers 
On the dashboard with its feet: 
It doesn’t paw the sod up all around the hitching 





post, 
It doesn’t scare at shadows as a man would at a 
ghost; 
It doesn’t gnaw the manger, 
It doesn’t waste the hay, 
Nor put you into danger 
When the brass bands play. 


It makes no wild endeavor 
To switch away the flies; 
It sheds no hair that ever 
Gets in your mouth and eyes: 
It speeds along the highway and never looks 
around 
For things that it may scare at and spill you on 
the ground! 
It doesn’t mind the circus, 
It’s not at all afraid; 
And it doesn’t overwork us 
When the elephants parade. 


It doesn’t rear and quiver 
When the train goes rushing by; 
It doesn’t stand and shiver 
When the little snowflakes fly; 
It doesn’t mind the thunder nor the lightning’s 
blinding flash; 
It doesn’t keep you chirping and connecting with 
the lash; 
It never minds the banners 
They display on holidays; 
It’s a thing of proper manners, 
Which it shows in many ways. 


When you chance to pass the stable 
You do not have to care, 
Or cluck for all you're able 
To keep from stopping there! 
It will work all through the daytime and still be 
fresh at night; 
There is no one to arrest you if you do not treat 
it right! 
It’s wheezings ne'er distress you 
As it moves along the way— 
Farewell, old Dobbin, bless you! 
You were all right in your way. 
—Exchange. 





Privileges of its Members. 


The Automobile Club of Great Britain 
is recognized as the representative in Eng- 
land of the Automobile Club de France, 
the Automobile Club de Belgique, the Au- 
tomobile Club de Suisse, and the Automo- 
bile Club in Vienna, and members of the 
club have, under certain restrictions, the 
right of temporary admission to the auto- 
mobile clubs respectively in Paris, Brus- 
sels, Geneva and Vienna. 
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The Columbia Electric Omnibus. 


In America, where electric motors are 
the favorites with builders, one naturally 
expects an electric omnibus, and in this 
line we are able to present on the front 
page of this number an illustration of a 
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is contained in the usual torpedo tube 
casing, which also enclosed the differential 
gear. The motor is of four horse-power 


normal capacity, but capable of developing 
three times this output with heavy loads 
and on grades. 





THE KENSINGTON AUTOMOBILE, 


very successful omnibus if we are to judge 
f-om the tests that have been made with 
t. As will be noticed, it has an attractive 
appearance, lacking entirely the clum- 
siness which is evidently a defect in many 
of the designs so far produced. Both out- 
side and inside seats are provided afford- 
ing accommodations for fourteen passen- 
gers, besides a quantity of baggage on the 
roof, around which a rail is built. 

The wheels are wood with heavy cushion 
tires. It has one motor geared to rear 
axle. A maximum ‘speed of ten miles per 
hour, loaded for a thirty-five mile run, 
has been attained from one charge of the 
batteries on ordinary country roads. The 
controller gives a range of three speeds 
forward and three to the rear. It is well 
equipped with brakes that are easily ap- 
plied. The interior of the ’bus is nicely 
upholstered in brown morocco. 

The windows are provided with silk 
shades, and the work is finished in cherry. 
ash and whitewood. The interior is, of 
course, equipped with electric lamps and 
the other expected conveniences of 
modern urban travel. The wheel base is 
8 ft. and the wheel gauge 5% ft. The 
wheels are 36-inch for the front and 42-inch 
for the rear, and equipped with 3%-inch 
solid Kelly tires. The steering is accom- 
plished by means of a horizontal handle 
standing normally parallel to and slightly 
in front of the driver's seat, and hinged to 
the steering post which passesup just inside 
of the body at the driver’s left. The motor 
js suspended in front of the rear axle, and 


This ’bus has recently been completed at 
the Hartford, Conn., factory of the Colum- 
bia & Electric Vehicle Co. The batteries. 
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The Kensington Automobile. 

The automobile shown herewith is from 
the factory of the Kensington Bicycle Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. It is an electric vehi 
cle of the stanhope pattern. The running 
gear is steel tubing, and the body resem- 
bles very much in design the usual car- 
riage. The equipment has been adapted 
to the carriage, and while greater strength 
has been obtained for all parts, it is not 
noticeable. The springs have been ar 
ranged with special reference to the heav- 
ier load that is carried. 

The wheels are 30 and 34 inches in di 
ameter fitted with full ball bearings. The 
steering lever is jointed so as to give free- 
dom to the hand of the driver. The con 
troller handle is at the left and the brake 
is operated by the foot. The upholster- 
ing of the carriage and finish is excelleut 
throughout. It is equipped with a meter 
in sight of driver, and the removal of the 
plug cut-out leaves the carriage safe from 
possible meddling when at the curb. This 
automobile will make twelve miles an 
hour on ordinary country roads, and any 
speed up to that point is at the pleasure of 
the driver. 
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The United States Automobile Co.’s 
Electric. 


We are pleased to present to our readers 
in the accompanying illustration what ap 
pears to be a very complete electric veh: 
cle. It is provided with many new features 
which are worthy of notice, one of which 





THE UNITED STATES AUTOMOBILE CO,'S ELECTRIC, 


which are very ingeniously concealed 


within the body, are from the Electric 
Storage Battery Co., New York. The 
total weight, including batteries, is forty 
five hundred pounds. 


is a special motor manufactured by this 
company in which both the field and arma- 
ture revolve. The field is fastened to one 
driving wheel and the armature to the 
other through means of reduction gears, 
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thus giving the independent speeds of thc 
driving wheels without the compensating 
gear. Another important feature in this 
motor is its lightness, a three horse-power 
motor as used on this vehicle weighing 
125 pounds. The battery is suspended 
from the truck frame on independent 
springs, the carriage proper being mounted 
on ordinary light carriage springs. This 
is a feature which will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the passengers for the easy riding 
of the carriage. Again the placing of the 
battery close to the ground gives less side- 
ways strain on the truck than if it is placed 
in the carriage body. 

The steering wheel is provided with a 
central pivot, the steering handle being 
provided with a clutch which holds the 
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wheel absolutely firm in any position in 
which the operator sets the steering han- 
dle. This is automatic and no attention 
is required from the motorman. The car- 
riage is provided with three forward and 
two backward speeds, the highest speed 
being 12 miles per hour. This carriage 
will run from 25 to 30 miles on good level 
streets on one charge. 

It will be noticed in this cut that the 
driver’s seat is placed very low, which 
gives almost an unobstructed view to the 
passenger. The carriage is provided with 
a powerful band brake. It is capable of 
stopping the carriage in twice its length 
when going at full speed. This self-pro- 
pelling carriage was built by the United 
States Automobile Co. of Attleboro, Mass. 








Club News 


and Views. 





The First Club Run. 

The first run of the Automobile Club of 
America took place the first of last month, 
and marks the beginning of this enjoyable 
feature of the club. It was planned so as 
to give as large a number as possible a 
chance to participate, and the result was 
very satisfactory as regards the attendance 
and the program offered, which was as 
published last month. There were about 
thirty-five automobiles in line, nearly all 
of American make. The electric, gasolene 
and steam vehicles were represented in 
about the proportion of 3, 2 and 1. Gen. 
Avery D. Andrews, president of the Club, 
rode at the head of the line. 

About the Waldorf-Astoria and for seve- 
ral blocks along the route taken the walks 
were crowded with spectators. The car- 
riages were handled in good style and no 
accident or runaway was reported. The 
line was reviewed at Grant’s Tomb by 
President Andrews, lunch was served at 
Claremont, and upon the return to the 
Waldorf the parade disbanded. It was 
voted by all a success. It will do much for 
the advancement of the automobile, dem- 
onstrating so conclusively the practical 
nature of the vehicle. 


-" 
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International Challenge Cup. 

An international challange cup has been 
deposited with the Automobile Club of 
France by Mr. Gordon Bennett with rules 
that shall govern all competitions for it. 
The clubs eligible to compete for this cup 
are the automobile clubs of America, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Switzerland and Turin, these clubs 
having been recognized as the national 
clubs of their respective countries. 

The competing automobiles must be 
built in the countries from which they are 
entered, and shall conform to the require- 
ments of the rules of Automobile Club of 
France. The distance shall be not less 
than 341 miles nor more than 403 miles 
(550 and 650 kms.). The contest is to take 





place between May 15th and August 15th. 
A club may be represented by one, two or 
three automobiles, and the cup is to go 
to the club one of whose automobiles 
shall first complete the run, 

A club securing the cup shall be ready 
to defend it according to the same rules 
as those under which it obtained it. The 
race is to take place in the country of the 
club holding the cup. 

The races are to be under the supervis- 
ion of a committee composed of a member 
from each club competing, but shall in- 
clude as members Mr. Gordon Bennett and 
a member of the Automobile Club of 
France. This committee is to choose a 
president outside of its own body, and 
shall name a starter, a judge and a time 
keeper. 





Automobiles at the Hunt Club. 

A notable feature of the annual fall meet- 
ing of the Meadow Brook Hunt Club was 
the presence of several automobiles, this 
being the first occasion ‘in the history of 
sport on which the popular horseless car- 
riage has taken its place in line with the 
road coach, the break and the whole range 
of sporting and road vehicles. A sight so 
novel naturally attracted much attention. 
Even the society people at the hunt, to 
whom automobiles are as familiar as four- 
in-hands, could not refrain from some ex- 
pressions of surprise when they saw the 
noiseless vehicles speeding over the Long 
Island country. 
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New Aluminum Alloy. 

An alloy of aluminum with magnesium 
has been successfully made by Dr. Mach, 
it is reported. A ten per cent. magnesium 
alloy resembles zinc, a fifteen per cent. 
brass, and a twenty-five per cent. a com- 
pound bronze. It is stated that this alloy 
can be soldered, makes good castings and 
will resist the action of the atmosphere. 
Tt can be worked as well as brass, and is 
even lighter than aluminum. 








A Two Wheeled Automobile. 


The motor bicycle has been greatly im- 
proved in the recent designs as built by the 
Paris firm of Werner Freres & Co. This 
type of automobile, as shown in the accom- 
panying cut, has a full horse power motor 
mounted on the front part of the frame, 
the forks being double to give sufficient 
strength. The fuel tank and carbureter 
are attached to the top tube of the frame. 
The ignition is by an electric spark—an 
improvement over the former motors. 

The power is transmitted to the forward 
wheel by means of the small leather belt 
running over grooved pulleys. Sufficient 
fuel can be carried for a seventy-five mile 
run. The speed is from fifteen to twenty- 
two miles per hour. The pedals are on the 
“freewheel” combination, and are needed 





A TWO-WHEELED AUTOMOBILE, 


only in starting or on very steep grades, 
as the motor is sufficiently powerful to 
carry the rider on any ordinary roads. The 
motor weighs but twenty-two pounds, and 
the wheel but little heavier than an ordin- 
ary wheel, the total weight being about 
sixty-five pounds. 

The brake is applied from the front 
handle bars by a band brake on the rear 
hub. This gives added security to the 
wheel, and should the motor fail there are 
the pedals, which will take the rider 
home. To disconnect the motor it is 
necessary to throw off the belt. One ad- 
vantage of this wheel is that it will follow 
any bicycle path, and in that respect pos- 
sesses advantages over the tricycle or 
quadricycle. 


+ 
° 





The Automobile Club of Great Britaia 
has adopted a badge made as a pin, but- 
ton or pendant. It is made up of a ring of 
blue enamel bearing the club’s name, in 
the center of which is a small representa- 
tion of Hancock’s “Infant,” a steam wagon 
built in England about 1830. 








The Baldwin Steam Automobile. 


The automobile trap for either two or 
four persons shown herewith is built by the 
Baldwin Automobile Co., of Providence, 
R. I. It is a steam carriage and has already 
undergone some very severe tests. One 


sy 
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cost to the office for this part of the service 
amounts to something like $72,000 a year. 
Mr. Wilson believes that a material saving 
can be made by the use of automobiles for 
the uptown districts, and manufacturers 
quite suitable 


are willing to 


provide 





THE BALDWIN STEAM AUTOMOBILE, 


of the noticeable features is that the boiler, 
engine and driving mechanism are entirely 
enclosed. Dust is excluded. 

The boiler contains some 300 tubes, and 
it is estimated that it will stand a pressure 
of 1,000 pounds, although the working 
pressure is but 100 to 125 pounds per square 
inch. The engine is steam-jacketed and 
weighs but 38 pounds. It will develop 
from 4 to 6h. p., is reversible, and is fitted 
with nickel-steel valves and valve faces. 
The exhaust steam ‘as it leaves the engine 
is conveyed to a patented combined con- 
denser and vaporizer, and from there is 
returned to the water tank. In hill climb- 
ing, where the steam used is considerable, 
the surplus passes through an ingeniously- 
devised muffler and escapes without noise. 
The exhaust steam passes through a coil 
in gasoline tank and raises the tempera- 
ture so that a slight pressure is automati- 
cally obtained without the use of the hand 
pump. 

The trap is fitted with brakes and all 
accessions. The burner beneath the boiler 
is regulated by the boiler pressure. The 
tanks for carrying water, fuel, etc., are so 
constructed that the contents will not be 
affected by the motion of the carriage. 


+ 
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A Matter of Economy. 


The proposition to use automobiles for 
the collection of mail in the borough of 
Brooklyn has been suggested by Postmas- 
ter Wilson as a matter of economy. The 
office pays 12 cents a mile for all mails car- 
ried by the Brooklyn R. T. Co., and the 





wagons should the department decide to 
adopt them. The matter is at present 
being very thoroughly investigated. 
een See EE ee 
New York’s Fire Automobile. 
The peaceful looking automobile illus- 


trated herewith belongs to New York’s 
fire department, being for the use of 
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alarm from Station 241, Houston street 
and the Bowery, was received Sunday 
night, and the firemen hustled the horses 
under the collars in record time as the 
doors flew open. Chief Croker was up- 
stairs in his office. Station 241 is one of 
the boxes at which he is due, and his 
driver, Lieutenant Oswald, jumped for 
the wagon. In another second the chief 
was in it also, and had his hand on the 
lever. The engine and tender of the com- 
pany had left the house, and as the mile- 
a-minute wagon turned out of the house 
the company was two hundred yards 
ahead. Around into the Bowery dashed 
the company at breakneck speed, and the 
automobile was still a hundred yards in 
the rear. When Chief Croker had reached 
the wide Bowery, he gave his record 
breaker a free rein. The machine bounded 
forward, and with every yard its speed in- 
creased. In a hundred yards it was travel- 
ing like an express train. The flying 
tender was soon left behind, and then the 
engine was overhauled as it passed 
Bleecker street, and Chief Croker was the 
first to reach the fire. 

This automobile is a steam carriage of 
the pattern designated as “Locomobile 
No. 2” by the Locomobile Co. of America, 
its builders. It is a heavier vehic’e than No. 
1, which has been illustrated in these col- 
umns. There are also a number of other 
improvements that have been added. 

In his new machine Chief Croker ex- 
pects to reach Harlem fires in fifteen 
minutes. If the machine continues to 
demonstrate its usefulness, all the chief 
officers of the department will use them. 


— —————_e— 





The Sultan of Morocco is to have an 
automobile. It is reported that the order 
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Chief Croker. It was but recently placed 
in service, and the opportunity to test it 
was not long in coming to hand. An 


was recently placed for a Panhard-Levas- 
sor automobile. An omnibus built by the 
same company was recently sent to Tiflis. 
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Caution on the Road. 

Some of the complaints that are made 
by drivers of horses against automobilists 
are undoubtedly well founded. The auto- 
mobilist riding with his attention well oc- 
cupied with steering, watching the road 
and the operation of his motor, gives in 
many instances too little attention to the 
approaching horse. To the man on the 
curb it looks as if the automobilist seemed 
to be trying to see how much speed he 
could get out of it. It will be only by 
exercising caution when on the highway, 
until such a time as our equine friends shall 
have become accustomed to the automo- 
bile, that our privileges in parks and drives 
will be extended. The uniform courtesy oi 
the automobilist on the road must be ac- 
knowledged and in many instances he has 
gone to considerable trouble on the road 
to prevent. a possibly frightened horse. 
The few instances where lack of caution 
has been noticeable seem to remain prom- 
inently in the memory of the conservative 
horseman to the exclusion of the meritor- 


ious actions, however numerous they may 
be. 





The Army Automobile. 

The interest taken in automobiles for 
army use is evident in the numerous de- 
signs of such carriages as have been 
illustrated in these columns. This, how- 
ever, is only the beginning. What the 
future has in store can be inferred only 
from the substantial evidences before us. 
The English government last month tested 
fifteen traction automobiles and _ forty 
trailers previous to their shipment to South 
Africa for use in hauling supplies for the 
army now engaged in that country. The 
French are also engaged upon some 
heavy freighting automobiles for use in the 
Soudan. There is everywhere manifesta- 
tions of great activity. No limits can be 
placed for the field which the automobile 
is to occupy. The transportation of goods 
is certainly one of the most promising ap- 
plications. For this purpose it will un- 
doubtedly prove of vast benefit to armies 
in the field or on the march. 





A Stalled Automobile. 

Occasionally we see upon the street an 
automobile which is stalled, that is to say, 
it is unable to move for some good and 
sufficient reason. Its wheels may be stuck 
in a bog hole or sand hole; its batteries 
may be run out. It may be in the middle 
of a steep grade where it is unable to gain 
headway. A curious crowd at once coi- 
lects, and the driver and vehicle come in 
for a great deal of comment. The driver 
is advised to “get a horse” to pull him out 
of his difficulty and the wiseacres viewing 
the condition of the unfortunate vehicle 
shake their heads and depart, remarking, 
“Those things will do well enough to play 
with, but after all the good old reliable 
horse is the best.” It should be remem- 
bered by these critics in the first place 





that the art is young. In the second place 
that the accident he has just seen attracted 
his attention by reason of its unique char- 
acter, and that a score of similar accidents 
where a horse was concerned would not 
give rise in his mind to any reflections. 
He has doubtless seen hundreds of cases 
where a horse was stalled, sick or dead, 
or fell and injured himself, or was other- 
wise unable to proceed, and such accidents 
have at the most excited his curiosity but 
have never led him to reflect that horse 
drawn vehicles are to a certain extent un- 
reliable. It may be said unchallenged that 
the percentage of such accidents is fully as 
large in the case of animal traction as tt . 
is in the case of automobiles, and such 
being the fact, it is an exceedingly good 
showing for the new art. 





Automobi'e Racing. 

The question has several times been 
asked: Who is to control automobile rac- 
ing? It is a sport in which many are in- 
terested, and, as has been previously 
pointed out in these columns, it is an in- 
stitution that is of great value to this new 
industry. It should be well started and 
well controlled. The position occupied in 
this respect by the Automobile Club of 
France affords an excellent example of 
what can be done. All races in France ot 
automobiles are held under its supervis- 
ion. The new rules which go into effect 
January first next have already appeared 
in this publication, and are very complete. 
The international competition for the 
Gordon Bennett cup is to be under these 
rules. There are a number of automo- 
bilists in America who would enter a com- 
petition over a course of some distance, 
and such a trial at the present time would 
prove most interesting since the automo- 
bile for touring is in great favor. The 
coming year will undoubtedly find long 
distance runs and prize contests among the 
interesting events of the year. 





Central Park. 

Automobiles will be admitted to Central 
Park in limited numbers. Several per- 
mits have been issued and others will be 
granted to owners who are able to demor- 
strate their ability to operate their autc- 
mobiles. Mr. George C. Clausen, pres:- 
dent of the Board of Park Commissioners, 
has become convinced of the excellence of 
the automobile as a pleasure carriage, and 
is said to be quite an expert in handling 
the levers. He favors restricting the num- 
ber of automobiles admitted for the pres- 
ent rather than the hours during which 
they will be admitted, as has been done in 
some cities. When the matter was pre- 
sented to the park board there were a num- 
ber of prominent horsemen as well as au- 
tomobilists present. The discussion that 
took place at that time probably had less 
to do in influencing the board than the 
rides they have taken in automobiles. It 
is an argument hard to break down. The 








automobile is winning its way, and now 
aside from a few drives it is allowed on all 
highways and park drives of our cities 
and towns. 





The Storage Battery Limit. 

One of the disadvantages always urged 
against the electric automobile by the ad- 
vocates of other motive powers is its lim- 
ited range of action. Most electric vehi- 
cles now on the market have a limit of 
25 to 35 miles, depending on the character 
of the road. While this may be sufficient 
for many ordinary purposes the pleasures 
of a longer trip are denied. In this con- 
nection, the trip of 85 miles on one charge 
of a storage battery made last summer by 
Comte Chasseloup-Laubat awakened a 
considerable interest as suggesting possi- 
bly a battery of greater power for automo- 
biles, and a few days ago Messrs. Entz an:1 
Maxim succeeded in making 100 miles on 
one charge of a battery on the South Jer- 
sey bicycle course. The roads over this 
course while not hilly are undulating, and 
at this time of year dry and dusty, so that 
it is not especially favorable to the auto- 
mobile. The carriage with passengers 
weighed 2,500 pounds, and the batteries 
alone about 1,000, so that in this test they 
obtained a mile for every ten pounds of 
battery carrying the above load. 





New Motorcycle Record. 

Records are made only to be broken. It 
seems that this is equally true of the auto- 
mobile. The record for 100 kilometers 
made by Gaste has recently been broken 
by Beconnais at the Pare de Princess 
track, Paris. The record of the former 
was 1:37:24, and the new record is 1:34:26. 
This lowers the record nearly three 
minutes, and includes stops amounting to 
six minutes, caused by a disarrangement 
of the sparking device. The record for 
one kilometer on a four wheeled automo- 
mile of M. Genatzy in 34 seconds still 
stands. It is a wonderful record, and only 
the most daring would undertake to break 
it. Automobile racing promises to sup- 
plant in favor bicycle racing, and even at 
the present time it is a question whether 
the motorcycle pacer does not attract more 
attention than the rider following. As 
American builders succeed in perfecting 
their motors they will be more than willing 
to encourage the competition on the track. 





Automobiles for Canals. 

Ever since the development of the power 
ol Niagara Falls commenced the use of 
electric power on the Erie Canal has been 
agitated. Various schemes have been pro- 
posed which the technical press has illus- 
trated, but up to the present time, aside 
irom a few crude tests made with power 
from street railway lines, nothing has 
been accomplished. European engineers 
have done more, and have in operation 
several systems in Germany. One of these 
is an electric system using a trolley car 
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running on rails and taking current from 
an overhead wire. Such a system would 
involve enormous expense in its installa- 
tion on the Erie Canal. A system to be 
successful must be continuous throughout 
its length. A method of towing by an 
automobile, a plan recently proposed, is 
much less expensive, and seems more fea- 
sible; the greatest difficulty being the 
crossing of the canal where the tow path 
changes from one side to the other—the 
present bridges for that purpose being 
entirely unsuited to a vehicle. An electric, 
gasoline or steam automobile could be 
used for this purpose and could be tested 
at much less expense than any of the sys- 
tems previously proposed. It is one of the 
probabilities of the immediate future. 





The Automobile Transfer. 

One of the greatest opportunities of the 
automobile is the omnibus or stage. The 
old horse-drawn affair still to be seen in 
our large cities, and even more common 
abroad, has never satisfactorily filled the 
place. Improvements in construction of 
the vehicle itself have alleviated some of 
the objectionable features, but the motive 
power remains an object of solicitude and 
the point of many a threadbare joke. A 
number of self-propelled stages have ap- 
peared as forerunners of what is to come. 
Those in this country have been electric 
and it must be admitted that they have an 
equal chance of success with the automo- 
bile delivery wagon that is in quite general 
use, and the electric cab that is now an es- 
tablished institution. There is some truth 
in the statement that Fifth Ave. will have 
an automobile stage line. The automobile 
is in time going to supplant all of such 
lines. It is in the line of progress and is 
bound to make its way. 





Pneumatic Tires. 

The history of the bicycle tire shows 
that the solid rubber tire, the cushion, the 
double tube pneumatic and the single tube 
pneumatic tire has each in the order given 
held favor with the bicyclist. In 1893 
patent 497,971 for a single tube pneumatic 
bicycle tire was granted to P. W. Tilling- 
hast, and for several years a small royalty 
was paid by manufacturers to the owners 
of this patent. Recently this patent has 
been questioned, but a few days since a de- 
cision was rendered in the U. S. Circuit 
Court for the district of Massachusetts con- 
firming the validity of the Tillinghast pat- 
ent. 





The Automobile Mail Wagon. 

There is promised shortly an automobile 
mail wagon that will demonstrate more 
fully the advantages of the self-propelled 
vehicle for this service. In another column 
is shown an automobile mail wagon in use 
at Berlin, and there was shipped recently 
to Columbo, Ceylon, a steam automobile 
mail van built by an English company. 
For a delivery wagon, the numerous auto- 
mobiles to be seen on our streets in regu- 
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lar use by the city stores attest their suc 


cess for this purpose. That it will be 
equally serviceable in the collection, trans- 
portation and distribution of mail matter 
must be conceded. The good name of the 
automobile has helped to secure a reduc- 
tion in the contract price for the transpor- 
tation of mail in one or two instances, and 
when they have once been tried a consid- 
erable reduction in the expense of this part 
of the post office department will undoubt- 
edly be effected. The bicycle has been 
used to advantage in collecting mail for a 
number of years. The motor carriage 
with its greater carrying capacity and the 
greater facility with which it will be 
handled will supplant the former and add 
much to the service. 





The Madison Square Show. 

During the week following January 2oth, 
1900, there is to be held at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, the annual cycle show. 
In connection with the exhibit of bicycles 
and bicycles parts and accessories there 
will be shown quite a line of automobiles. 
This part of the show will comprise a very 
comprehensive display of American auto- 
mobiles. It will probably be the largest 
automobile show so far held in this coun- 
try. It will certainly form the imost at- 


tractive feature of the entire exhibit. The 
number of styles of automobiles has 
greatly increased during the past few 


months, as the preceding pages show, and 
many more are promised for the early 
spring. The various motive powers have 
their enthusiastic advocates, and steam, 
electricity and gasolene are moving for- 
ward with equal progress. When the time 
comes when an exclusive automobile 
show can be held the Garden will be none 
too large for the display of the self-propel- 
ling vehicle, and its parts and supplies. It 
is rather a dead show with no motion, 
and the novel feature promised for the 
Paris exposition of a two-mile course for 
the exhibition of the speed of vehicles, 
might be followed to advantage. A highly 
finished carriage is pretty to look at, but 
most persons will ask: What will it do? 
Frank L. Sanger, Madison Square Garden, 
is the manager. 





Proposals are asked for carrying the 
mail between two of the substations and 
the central post office in Chicago by the 
post office authorities. These proposals 
permit of automobiles being used should 
the bids for same be accepted. It is an 
opportunity offered for a very satisfactory 
test for the automobile, since speed and 
reliability will be considered, as well as 
ability to handle the load of mail. Records 
of the work done will not be hard to keep 
when the automobiles run on regular 
schedules as proposed. The street cars 
have proved very satisfactory in many 
cities, and where high speed is permitted 
there is no reason why the automobile 
should not improve the service over pres- 
ent methods. 
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FIG. 5. 


THE CANELLO-DURKOPP AUTOMOBILE. 








The Canello-Durkopp Automobile. 

The very neat and serviceable carriage 
built by La Societe des Automobiles Can- 
ello-Durkopp is herewith presented in de- 
tail to show its construction, the method of 
obtaining a variable speed, etc. The car- 
riage is shown ready for the road in Fig. 
7. Its motor and driving mechanism is 
entirely enclosed. 

The motor, which is the life of every au- 
tomobile, is a double cylinder of the gaso- 
line type. Its regular speed is eight hun- 
dred revolutions per minute. For cooling 
the motor cylinders a circulation of water 
is maintained by a siphon in some and in 
others by a special pump operated by fric- 
tion on a shaft pulley. The valves for sup- 
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that will displace the shaft A sufficient to 
cause b and b' to miss C and C’, and the 
rods will not be raised, and consequently 
the valves will remain closed. As the speed 
decreases the weights will return to their 
normal position, and at the same time the 
sleeve carrying the eccentrics returns to its 
normal place and the valve rods again ride 
on the eccentrics. In order, in certain 
cases to increase the speed the driver is 
able, by means of a lever acting through 
the elbow-shaped piece G, to move these 
eccentrics by overcoming the springs of 
the governor. 

The motor is located at A, Fig. 3. It is 
so placed that the shaft of the motor and 
brake wheel are in the longitudinal axis 

















FIGS. 7 AND 8.— THE CANELLO-DURKOPP AUTOMOBILE. 


plying the explosive mixture and for the 
escape of the gases are operated auto- 
matically. An arm from the little box H 
in drawing, is operated by the gears J. The 
counterpoise Z is shown in Fig. 2 at the 
center of the crank shaft, which terminates 
at the left in the gear and at the right in 
the flywheel F, hollowed to receive the 
friction block of the brake mechanism. 

In Fig. 8 is shown the method of con- 
trolling, by means of cams, the valves. 
M is the motor pinion engaging with L, 
keyed on shaft A. This shaft can be moved 
longitudinally by sliding in the sleeves E E. 
The pinion M has sufficient width so that, 
notwithstanding the displacement of the 
shaft it does not cease to engage with L. 
It will be noticed that the shaft carries the 
cams B and B' with the projections in the 
Shape of eccentrics b and b’* that strike 
squarely the rods D and D*, which control 
the valves. The position shown corre- 
sponds to the moment when C is on b and 
the corresponding v lve is wide open, while 
C' rolls at its lowest point, and the rod D* 
closes its valve. 

A ball regulator turns as the shaft A. If 
it speeds up so as to throw out the weights 
I, a force will be exerted on the collar K 





of carriage. The igniters are at M; inl J, 
tne gears and tne steering crank; at H, the 
regulator gears; at K, the carburetor. Be- 
hind the brake B the main shaft enters the 
box C, which contains the speed changing 
gears; in D are the differential gears on 
the shaft which drives the rear wheels. The 
water reservoir is at G, and below at F is 
the radiator for cooling the water. There 
are three brakes: a hand, operating on 
wheels; a foot brake, operating on driving 
shaft, and a shoe brake, also operated by 
hand. The last is intended to assist on 
steep hills. 

The method of obtaining a variable speed 
is illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5. On the shaft 
N are the gears G H, a wide pinion which 
is the starting and first speed, I, J and J Y. 
These mesh with the gears on the parallel 
shaft A, placed below. H is the first speed, 
I the second, etc. G does not engage di- 
rectly with G H, but through an interme- 
diate not shown, and gives a backward 
motion to. carriage. The gears are keyed 
on shaft N, and all are moved as shaft 
turns. Those on A are loose, and it is only 
necessary to render one fixed to give mo- 
tion to the carriage. A sleeve B, which 
turns with shaft but moves lengthwise, has 
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teeth which will engage and hold a single 
gear as it is moved through the row of 
gears. A lever in the hand of the driver 
moves this sleeve, and the notches there 
correspond to these gears. Thus notch 1 
throws sleeve so that G H and H are made 
to move with shaft A, and the lowest speed 
of the carriage is obtained, etc. Onty a 
slow backward movement is obtained,while 
speeds from five and a half to twenty miles 
an hovr may be obtained. These boxes 
are filled with oil and perfect lubrication is 
always assured. 

The steering is accomplished without 
throwing upon the arm of the driver the 
constant jar which is given to the wheels 
by the inequalities of the roadway. Fig 6 
shows the arrangement whereby through 
the long levers the wheels are turned by the 
action of a special screw with a long 
thread. This carriage was exhibited this 


year with several others by the same com- 





pany, and very favorable mention has been 
made of them. For the illustrations we are 
indebted to La Locomotion Automobile. 
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Partinium. 

Foreign builders are said to be using a 
new alloy in the manufacture of frames for 
automobiles. The aluminum is alloyed with 
tungsten, and the resultant metal is claimed 
to have a specific gravity of 2.89 cast, and 
3.09 rolled; the elongation varies from 6 to 
8%; its tensile strength is given as from 45,- 
500 to 52,600 Ibs. per sq. in. It is said to be 
cheaper than aluminum, nearly as light, and 
to possess greater strength. The entire 
body of an automobile is being built of 
partinium by De Dion & Bouton, of Pu- 
teaux, France. 
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The Boston Parks. 

The question of permitting automobiles 
in the Boston parks has again been 
brought to the attention of the commis- 
sioners. They have promised to consider 
the question, which may or may not be 
taken encouragingly. During the hours 
between 9 A. M. and 4 P. M. automobiles 
are excluded. 
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THE LIFE OF POSITIVE PLATES. 

The perishable element in a storage bat- 
tery is the positive plate, and most manu- 
facturers of batteries for automobiles fig- 
ure on their renewal at least as often as 
once a year. The expense accounts for run- 
ning electric vehicles, which in two-seated 
equipments average around $25 per month, 
are figured on this supposition. If the au- 
tomrobile user will devote as much atten- 
tio to the battery as he does to the horse, 
and study its habits, diseases and needs 
as closely, he can very much reduce the ex- 
pense item of its maintenance. 

In central stations batteries have been 
in use ten or fifteen years without the 
slightest signs cf deterioration, simply be- 
cause they are charged and discharged 
every day at the proper rate. They are 
never fully discharged nor are they over- 
charged. They are under constant expert 
inspection. To cut down his repair bills on 
the storage battery the automobilist should 
give it charges at a low rate for long pe- 
riods of time whenever possible. He 
should never discharge it below 1.8 volts, 
and it would be better if this figure were 
not reached. He should put the cells on 
the mains as soon as he has finished with 
them. Fast charging, fast discharging 
and allowing the cells to stand without at- 
tention are the three great evils which be- 
set the storage battery. 


THE ELECTROLYTE IN STORAGE 
BATTERIES. 


In handling storage batteries on an auto- 
mobile it is frequently the case that some 
of the electrolyte is spilled. The natural 
remedy that suggests itself to those un- 
acquainted with storage batteries is to re- 
place the amount with new electrolyte. 
This is often very injurious to the battery. 
When the cell is fu'ly charged the electro- 
lyte is very dense and rich in sulphuric 
acid, and when discharged the electrolyte 
has a very much less. proportion of 
acid and closely approaches water in its 
density, the acid being absorbed into the 
plates. It is easy to see that the addition 
of more acid into the cell in such a con- 
dition to restore its specific gravity to the 
usual amount is likely to produce too 
strong a solution when the battery is 
charged and acid is expelled from the 
plates. This will rot the grids and eat out 
the connections and contribute in other 
ways to the speedy destruction of the bat- 
tery. It is a safe rule to replace spilled 
electrolyte with nothing but distilled water. 
A weak solution will simply cause the bat- 
tery to fail to hold its voltage as well as 
formerly under load, but will do it no 
harm. It can furthermore be brought to 
the proper density by expert attention. A 
strong solution will destroy the battery 
very rapidly indeed. 

GAS ENGINE COMPRESSION. 
In more than one instance the writer 
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has witnessed the building of an engine 
to be operated by gas or gasolene, and 
noted that the resulting horse power has 
been much less than that which might 
reasonably be expected from its cylinder 
dimensions. In the case of a 3 horse 
power engine for automobile work, the 
engine ran at high speed, possibly as 
high as 800 R. P. M., when disconnected 
from the vehicle shaft, but when a call for 
power was made the speed fell to about 
1oo R. P. M., and the engine abruptly 
stopped. The trouble was found in the 
compression, and by the simple device of 
placing a block of iron in the clearance of 
each cylinder the power of the explosions 
was so increased that the automobile 
could not be stopped by five men where 
before one could stop it with ease. This 
experience has been duplicated so often 
that a word or two on the subject may not 
be amiss. 

If we compress a charge of gas and air 
in a cylinder it becomes more and more 
inflammable as the compression increases. 
At 15 pounds to the square inch a spark 
may fail to explode it. At 50 the same 
spark explodes it with ease, and if the 
compression is continued to a certain 
limit the gas explodes itself, due to the 
heat of the compression; in fact, some 
prominent gas engines are built on this 
principle of ignition. As the compression 
is increased the explosive impulse be- 
comes more powerful, and more than one 
gas engine, which was at first positively 
inoperative, has been transformed into a 
fairly efficient machine by the simple de- 
vice of increasing the compression. The 
compression on an automobile gasolene 
motor should be high, because a good 
range of speeds can be obtained by vary- 
ing the amount of mixture per charge, an 
arrangement which only a high compres- 
sion permits. 

A GAS ENGINE DIFFICULTY. 

Wherever the load is constant a gas or 
gasolene engine gives supreme satisfac- 
tion. For launch purposes it cannot be 
excelled, but in automobile work there is 
plenty of opportunity for designers. One 
serious fault is its action on overload. 
An overloaded steam engine will keep on 
turning slower and slower as the over- 
load increases, till it stops altogether. A 
gasolene engine will slow down to a cer- 
tain speed and then stop abruptly. Re- 
move the overload from the steam en- 
gine and it starts, but if the gas engine is 
once stalled it must be started by hand. 
In automobile work this is important. On 
a rough road sudden overloads on the en- 
gine are of frequent occurrence, and the 
steam and electric vehicles have a distinct 
advantage over the hydrocarbon vehicle 
under such circumstances. 


GcARING VS. CHANGE OF POWER. 

There are two methods by which the 
speed of an automobile may be varied. 
One is by varying the power given to the 
motive device, and the other is by 
changing the reduction ratio in the gear- 
ing, a device commonly used on gasolene 
vehicles. The change of gearing is always 
accompanied by more or less complication 
in gears and clutches, but a machine so 
provided is an unexcelled hill climber. 
The arrangement permits the motor to 
work at full power at the slower vehice 
speed. If the speed is halved in this way 
the available torque is doubled. As has 
been mentioned before in these columns, 
the horse is more efficient in a:l-around 
traction work than the one horse power 
motor, because he can exert his full power 
at all speeds, and the device of change- 
able gears makes the power of the motor 
similarly available. A changeable gear has 
been the dream of the bicycie manufac- 
turer, but he has been compelled to make 
one weighing three or four pounds. In 
automobile work ten or twenty pounds 
would be admissible, practical and pos- 
sible. 


THE COMBINATION VEHICLE. 

An electric vehicle driven by a motor 
which receives its current from a dynamo 
propelled by a gas engine, seems at first 
sight an absurd proposition. “Too many 
transformations.” “Too much complica- 
tion.” “Why don’t you use the power of 
the gas eng.ne direct?” is heard on every 
side. Here is a most fertile field for the 
sober second thought. 

To the electric devotee may be said: 
Take out your storage battery and replace 
it with a gas engine and dynamo of equiv- 
alent power. It weighs less, requires no 
charging, and is therefore of practically 
unlimited radius. If you are a sincere elec- 
trician there is none of the devices of your 
art that you would prefer to keep out of a 
fool proof test than your storage battery. 
It is a good, reliable friend if you take 
good care of it, but take care of it you 
must. Your silent storage battery has 
been replaced by a device giving a little 
odor, a little noise and a little vibration, in 
return for which you have eliminated over- 
charge and discharge, sulphating, buck- 
ling, corrosion, slipping and spilling. <A 
great electrician once said of a storage 
battery: “It’s wet,” and he meant much. 

The gasolene enthusiast may be re- 
minded that he has exchanged his box of 
cumbrous noisy gears for a dynamo and 
motor weighing but little more. The 
problem of speed regulation has disap- 
peared, and the flexible dynamo to motor 
connection has done away with the com- 
plete stoppage of the gasolene engine on 
brief overload. 

















The Best Automobile Train. 

Interest in the automobile train or the 
traction engine and its wagons is increas- 
ing owing to the recent shipment from 
England to South Africa of fifteen of such 
outfits for use in transporting supplies 
during the campaign which is now going 
on. The use of these engines in the West 
for hauling logs, ore, lumber and as gen 
eral freighting outfits for several years has 
demonstrated their practicability. A pre 
pared road is unnecessary, although great- 
ly facilitating the movement of the train. 
Sage brush, rocky and uneven ground is 
traversed by these engines hauling heavy 
loads. 

In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a view of an automobile train as it 
is used in hauling lumber. It was built by 
the Best Manufacturing Co. of San Lean- 
dro, Cal. The engine is mounted on 
three wheels, two broad drivers and the 
forward a steering wheel with projecting 
flange. The constructing material is al- 
most entirely steel and iron. The boiler 
is peculiar in appearance, consisting of 
both a vertical and a horizontal position. 
The engine is of fifty horse-power, and 
ready for the road this part of the train 
weighs thirteen and a half tons. 

The furnace is built for coal, wood or oi! 
as desired. On ordinary roads such a 
train will haul a load of from forty to fifty 
tons, and as high as seventy-five tons of 
logs have been hauled. The usual speed 
is from three to four miles an hour. They 
are easy to manage and their use is not 
confined to any particular route or loca- 
tion. 

The business of this company has been 
established about ten years, and the de- 
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rir. C. E. Woods. 

The portrait presented herewith is of 
Mr. C. E, Woods, known to our readers 
as the designer of Woods’ motor vehicles. 
This extensive line of automobiles has 
been brought out only after several years 
of hard and persistent effort on the part of 
Mr. Woods, who previously, as an elec- 
trical engineer, became thoroughly con- 





MR. C, E, WOODS, 


versant with the designing and construc- 
tion of electrical machinery. 

For a number of years he was the elec- 
trical engineer of companies manufactur- 
ing complete lines of electrical apparatus. 
His business ability is fully recognized in 
his having been appointed general manager 
of the company. In this position he takes 
charge of not only the designing of the 


lHE BEST AUTOMUBILE TRAIN, 


signs of the various parts of the equip- 
ment were made by Mr. Daniel Best, the 
president of the company. 
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Another ornament for the Christmas 
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automobiles, but is able to watch with a 
critical eye every part of the work of con- 
struction. 

Mr. Woods became interested in the 
self-propelled vehicle from the fact that 
his father was a carriage manufacturer, 
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and he realized from the outset that a suc- 
cessful issue in automobiles could never 
be achieved until a general line of car- 
riages in their many styles was success- 
fully developed. He therefore spent some 
two and a half years in developing his 
electrical system of propulsion before so- 
liciting any great amount of capital or 
market, 

Mr. Woods’ success in this new field is 
shown in the line of carriages built by the 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co. of Chicago, 
which includes every class of carriage, 
and the market is not alone confined to 
the United States. He is one of the best 
known Americans connected with the 
automobile industry. 


pee 
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Correspondence. 


EAGLESMERE RAILROAD CO. 
Office of the Superintendent. 
Benj. G. Welch, Superintendent. 
Sonestown, Pa., Nov. 20th, 1899. 
Editor Automobile, New York: 

Dear Sir—I notice in your “Here and 
There” for the current month you have 
gotten my want for an automobile to run 
on our tracks between seasons. We are 
reallv ready for it, and believe that it is 
entirely practicable to furnish just what we 
want when we find the right party. 

I shall be glad to correspond with any 
of your readers or advertisers who would 
care to have my suggestions, and figure 
on what we want, and I believe there are 
other customers beside us who are waiting 
for something of the kind to materialize. 

Yours very truly. 
(Signed) Benj. G. Welch, Supt. 








The Automobile. 
150 Nassau St., New York. 

Dear Sirs: I am much pleased with The 
Automobile. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, and the material and general make 
up of the paper is extremely satisfactory. 
I will watch the perfecting of the several 
designs of horseless carriages with great 
interest. I quite agree with you that the 
American makers should be able to, and | 
have no doubt will very soon, if not now, 
produce the most perfect vehicle of every 
class made. I saw a large number of 
motor carriages in both Paris and London 
in the summer of ’97, but did not then ex- 
amine them closely. Before purchasing | 
hope to be able to examine the Paris Ex- 
position exhibit next summer, with the ex- 
pectation, however, that I will buy in 
America upon my return. I thank you for 
the addresses of the Paris and London 
builders to whom I have written for cata 
logues. Yours very truly, 


P. S.—Enclosed please find $1.00 for 
year’s subscription to “The Automobile.” 
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Needed Even There. 
“What is horse sense, Uncle Jim?” 
“T don’t know exactly, but a man 
oughtn’t to trust himself on a horseless 
vehicle unless he has got it.”,—Exchange. 
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The Horseless Age. 
Tommy—‘Say, paw?” 
Mr. Figg—“Well?” 
“What is the horseless age?” 
“Eight. No horse ever gets past seven.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 











THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Here and There. 





Dr. O. P. Sook of Newark, N. J., recent- 
ly visited Baltimore, going by rail, but re- 
turned on his automobile, which he had 
ordered from the Crouch Aut. Mfg. & 
Trans. Co. 


The Locomobile Co. of America has 
registered as a trade mark the word “Lo- 
comobile” in the office of the Librarian of 
Congress. The company has therefore the 
exclusive right to the use of the name. 


The German army is to have, shortly, a 
number of automobiles that are to be used 
not only for the transportation of the bag- 
gdge, provisions and ammunitions, but 
also for the rapid transportation of de- 
tachments of soldiers. 


An automobile stage is being built at the 
Armstrong & Morrison iron works at Van- 
couver, B. C., for use near Cariboo. Should 
this prove satisfactory, a regular stage line 
will be established and highways con- 
structed for their use. 


Aconcession has been granted in the city 
of Mexico for an automobile ’bus line. The 
syndicate is reported to be backed by 
well known United States capitalists, and 
the scheme bids fair to be very popular in 
that city, and will compete with tram lines. 


At the Berlin exposition of automobiles 
forty different styles of vehicles were 
shown. The majority were equipped with 
gasoline motors. A number of electric, 
including a primary battery and a com- 
bined electric and gasolene automobile, 
were exhibited. 


The automobile quadricycle shown on the 
front page of THE AUTOMOBILE for 
November is similar to the one used by 
Anna Held last month at a New York 
theatre, and also, except in the finish of the 
frame, to the one used by the Beaumont 
sisters at the Columbia. 

Mr. George A. Banker of Banker Bros. 
Cycle Co., Pittsburgh, has just returned 
from Europe, bringing with him a very 
speedy motor tricycle of French make... It 
has a two and a half horse-power motor, 
and similar vehicles have made more than 
forty-two miles an hour. 


Automobiles are to be run in the parks 
of Buffalo for public service. The con- 
cession has been obtained and the vehicles 
are under construction. When introduced 
it will be a great novelty, and although 
the charge is small, the returns will be 
ample to the promoters. 

It is reported from Chicago that auto- 
mobile "buses are to supplant the old Rush 
street line of carettes. It is contemplated 
to use electric automobiles of a new de- 
sign, which will accommodate passengers 
within and outside as well. The carette 
horse has long been an object of solici- 
tude for the humane society. 

More than a hundred automobilists at- 
tended the meet held to celebrate the re- 


peal of the Light Locomotives Act in 
Great Britain. Of this large number more 
than ninety per cent. made the trip to 
Brighton without mishap. This was the 
fourth anniversary, and the day is now 
looked forward to for the annual outing 
by English automobilists. 

A training school for automobile drivers 
is maintained in Boston by the New Eng- 
land Elec. Veh. Trans. Co. The charge 
for this instruction is the same as for the 
cab, two dollars an hour. It seems rather 
a good price for instruction, especially if 
the learner requires many days’ training, 
2 the expense involves the carriage and 

an experienced n man as the instructor. 


he “Automobile. Club of France is to 
s celebrate ‘the arrival of its member- 
ship list at ‘the. two thousand mark by a 
fete, at which i is tobe presented an auto- 
m bile comedy,» <Thesclub is the largest 
and strongest. Organization of the kind in 
tHe world, and its influence has beea mani- 
fést not only in automobile matters, but 
also in other affairs. 


In France during the month of October 
just past there were 906 accidents due to 
runaway horses, causing y2 deaths. Dur- 
ing the same month there were 23 auto- 
mobile accidents, causing two severe in- 
juries to persons. France has the largest 
number of automobiles in use of any coun- 
try, and these figures are all the more val- 
uable on that account. 

During the campaign which preceded an 
election in a small Scottish town across the 
water an automobile played an important 
part for one of the enterprising candidates. 
At the four corners of the automobile posts 
were fixed, and on these was stretched the 
canvas that told in letters made distinct by 
the bright light within the texts of the 
party. it proved a very great drawing 
card, as it attracted every one’s attention. 

A new electric automobile is being ex- 
perimented with by the Keating Wheel Co. 
of Middletown, Conn. It has two motors, 
wood wheels with solid rubber tires, and is 
equipped with ball. bearings throughout. 
The control is automatic. The application 
of the. brakes first cuts out the motors 
and other safety methods have been intro- 
duced. Willard storage batteries are used. 
One charge is good for a run of — 
miles. 

The formulae used for plating aluminum 
with other metals are asfollows: For silver, 
20 grams of nitrate of silver, 40 of cyanide 
of potassium, 40 of phosphate of soda, 1,000 
of water; copper, 300 grams cyanide of 
copper, 450 cyanide of potassium, 450 phos- 
phate of soda, 5,000 of water; nickel, 70 
grams phosphate of soda, 70 chloride of 
nickel, 1,000 of water. The anodes are of 
the same metal as that in solution, and 
the bath is kept at 140° to 158° Fahr.—Ex- 
change. 





’ The omnibus has been with most auto- 
mobile builders, as history shows, the chief 
desideratum. Church, Hancock and others 
sought to provide large vehicles which 
would accommodate a number of passen- 
gers. More recently inquiries have been 
as numerous and the demand as great for 
an automobile omnibus as for any other 
vehicle. In London, where the omnibus 
horses number ten thousand or more, the 
attempts have been probably most num- 
erous and the results more or less success- 
ful. 

Among recent designs for automobile 
parts is an improved steering gear which 
does not require the constant use of force 
to hold the forward wheels in their proper 
direction. Inequalities of the road bed do 
not affect the drivers arm. This is the 
invention of Mr. E. W. Guild of Brooklyn, 
who is also the inventor of methods of 
controlling the gasoline motor by one 
lever, which gives a forward and_ back- 
ward movement to the carriage and any 
speed required. This lever will start the 
carriage as easily as a lever acts on a 
locomotive. An automobile thus equipped 
has but the two levers for its operation, 
the steering lever and controlling lever. 
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The Public Highway. 


At a special meeting held at Brookline, 
Mass., the people voted to expend $300,000 
on the highways. 

The improvement of the river road near 
Buffalo is deferred until another appro- 
priation is made by the legislature. This 
will undoubtedly be a favorite road with 
the automobilists. 

Reading horsemen are talking of a 
speedway on Mount Penn to cost about 
$25.000. 

St. Paul is going to build a large quan- 
tity of brick pavements another year which 
will please the automobilists of that sec- 
tion. 

Tennessee is coming into line in the 
good roads cause, having recently awarded 
a contract for ninty-five miles of improved 
country roads. 

Owensboro, Ky., is another southern city 
that shows its progressive spirit by making 
a liberal appropriation for improved 
streets. The people recently voted $200,- 
000 in bonds for this purpose. 

A good roads convention is to be held at 
Gainesville, Texas, on December 6. Gen. 
E. G. Harrison, the government road ex- 
pert, will show by actual construction the 
methods of building good roads. Mr. Har- 
rison has attended a large number of such 
conventions in the Northwest and Missis- 
sippi valley this fall. 

At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Good Roads Association Col. James D. 
Bell was unanimously elected president. 
Col. Bell is one of the commissioners of 
the new East River bridge. T. Jeff 
Stevens was elected treasurer, and Edward 
Schwalbach, Jr., secretary. 
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Major Davidson’s Gun Carriage. 


In the accompanying cuts is illustrated 
the automobile gun carriage recently built 
after the design by Major R. P. Davidson 
of Northwestern Military Academy at the 
factory of the Duryea Mfg. Company, 
Peoria, Ill. This gun carriage was de- 





FIG, I.—MAJOR DAVIDSON’S GUN CARRIAGE. 


scribed in the September number of THE 
AUTOMOBILE. In Fig. 2 is shown the 
general plan of the automobile, the posit- 
ion of the motor, reservoirs, driving 
mechanism, etc. 

When trials have been made to test the 
working of the automobile we hope to 
present an account of its work. It is 
mounted very low and does not present a 
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FIG, 2.—MAJOR DAVIDSON’S GUN CARRIAGE, 


very large mark. It will carry four per 
sons, and is built for rough roads. 
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Operation Cost of Heavy Vehicles. 


Mr. Bayley, the general manager of the 
London Road Car Company, and employ- 
ing more than a thousand horses in his 
business, has this to say regarding the 
cost of operating heavy automobiles: Of 
course, no matter how excellent motor- 
driven vehicles may be, no one would look 
at them seriously if their use were more 
expensive than that of horses. That is 
exactly where the ultimate success of 
motor vehicles lies, for the tests by the 
Automobile Club at Richmond, and more 
recently those held by the Liverpool Self- 
propelled Traffic Association, have shown 
that not only can motors do general carry- 
ing work more quickly and more efficiently 
than horses, but, most telling point of all, 
do it at Jess than one-seventh of the cost. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


For instance, we have a car which has 
been proved, under the tests already men- 
tioned, to be capable of carrying a load of 
three tons twelve hundred weight, at a 
cost for fuel which works out a halfpenny 
per ton mile. The total upkeep of such a 
vehicle, when all expenses for working, 
wages, fuel, repairs, insurance, &c., are 
taken into consideration, comes to a sum 
of $1,980.73, and this with a carrying capa- 
city for 260 working days gives an average 
cost of a fraction under three halfpence 
(three cents) per net ton per mile. When 
that is compared with the cost of horses— 
my experience teaches me that it varies 
from 18 cents to 24 cents per ton per mile 
—it can be seen what a future such vehicles 
have before them. 
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A Hub Motor. 


A recent invention is called the hub 
motor, owned by the Hub Motor Co. of 
Chicago. An electric motor is concealed 
in the hub and drives the wheel from 
power contained in storage batteries placed 
under the seat or within the body of the 
vehicle. The invention is applicable. te 
automobiles of two or more wheels, and on 
light carriages or heavy trucks. This in- 
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vention is said to simplify the application 
of the electric power and to remove the 
difficulties of mounting the motors on the 
frame. 
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Roller Bearings. 


One of the chief essentials of the suc- 
cessful automobile, whether it be a light 
runabout or a heavy omnibus, is well con- 
structed bearings. High speeds and heavy 
pressures require something more than 
the old style axle, which has had a long 
and honorable career. Modern vehicles 
and especially the automobiles demand 
modern bearings. 

That the subject has been thoroughly 
studied by the engineers of the American 
Roller Bearings Co. of Boston is evident 
from the successful tests that have been 
made. The wheel shown in the accom- 
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panying cut belongs to an electric cab and 
is equipped with American roller bearings. 
The ends of the rollers are visible, as they 
are separated by smaller rollers which 
sustain no weight, btt relieve the rolls 
from any friction. The main rolls run in 





ROLLER BEARINGS. 


races in the hub and on the axles, and no 
frame or cradle is required. These bear- 
ings are made in sizes from the light bicy- 
cle type through all grades for the heavy 
truck. 


——ae ee 
Electric Carriage Light. 


The electric light has long been con- 
sidered par excellence 6n account of its 
efficient, clear and. unvarying light. In a 





ELECTRIC CARRIAGE LIGHT, 


neat and compact form, illustrated here- 
with, the Ohio Electric Co. of Cleveland 
has devised an electric light for automo- 
biles or carriages of every kind. The lamp 
is attached to the dash, and the box con- 
taining the batteries can be placed beneath 
the seat, or a special location made for 
them. The lamp is placed at the focus of 
a true parabolic reflector, so that the rays 
are thrown some distance along the road- 
way. Dry batteries are used, and new 
ones can be purchased for a trifling 
amount. This entire outfit is sold com- 
plete ready to attach to the carriage at a 
very moderate cost. 
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Trade Notes. 


Gates & Randolph, Monadnock, Chicago, are 
the Chicago representatives of the Indiana Bi- 
cycle Co., and have on exhibition several very 
fine carriages. They are very enthusiastic over 
the future of the automobile. 


At the Hartford factory of the Columbia & 
Electric Vehicle Co. there are now over 600 men 
employed. Extensive alterations and additions 
to the present plant are now being made with a 
view to largely increasing the facilities. 


“The Horse and His Successor’ is the title of 
a very attractive pamphlet issued by the Ken- 
sington Bicycle Mfg. Co., of Buffalo. It may be 
had for the asking, but this makes it no less 
interesting or valuable to one in search of in- 
formation respecting the automobile. 


The announcement was made last month of the 
consolidation of the International Automobile & 
Vehicle Tire Co. and the N. E. Rubber Tire 
Wheel Co. of Boston. The amount involved in 
the transaction is in the neighborhood of one 
million dollars. A number of patents pass into 
the hands of the consolidated company. 


A recent publication of the Leach Motor Ve- 
hicle Co., of Everett, Mass., gives interesting in- 
formation regarding steam’ automobiles. Com- 
plete specifications, illustrations, prices, etc., of 
the Leach motor carriage are given. 
cation is very neatly gotten up and will be found 
to contain the answers to many questions regard- 
ing these self-propelling vehicles. 

The Daimler Mfg. Co., Steinway Ave., Long 
Island City,-has its new plant nearly completed. 
If the work progresses as expected; the company 
will be ready to deliver automobiles in the early 
spring. The systems of the Daimler-Phoenix 
and Panhard and Levassor are to be manufac- 
tured by the company. A catalogue showing 
the carriages, the motors, etc., is to be ready 
Feb. 1. The great success of these systems 
abroad certainly promises for them a great fu- 
ture in America. 

The Automobile Co. of America, whose offices 
and factory have been located in New York City, 
is just now moving into its new factory in Jer- 
sey City. The site of the factory is Marion Sta- 
tion, located on both the Pennsylvania and the 
Lehigh Valley railroads, which gives the com- 
pany ample shipping facilities. The building is 
of four stories and built of brick and iron. The 
total floor space is 100,000 square feet. Around 
the factory is to be constructed an automobile 
track which will be used in testing, for giving 
instruction and display of automobiles. The 
track will include a grade of at least 14 per cent. 
The company at present is flooded with orders 
but is busy in getting out new designs of ma- 
chines. The company will make an exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition. 

On November 13, in the United States Circuit 
Court, at Boston, Judge Colt ordered a decree to 
be entered for an injunction and account in ac- 
cordance with the prayer presented by Theodore 
A. Dodge in his suit against F. H. Porter and 
others. This is a complete vindication of the 
claims for which Mr. Dodge has contended for 
nearly four years. ‘The policy of asking a small 
royalty of makers will be continued, and he has 
issued an announcement in which he says that 
only thefollowing concernsareauthorized tomake 
and sell single-tube bicycletires, viz.: B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Hartford Rubber Works, Revere Rubber 
Co., Mechanical Fabric Co., Western Wheel 
Works, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., New- 
ton Rubber Works, Hodgman Rubber Co. and L. 
Cc. Chase & Co., and that no licenses have been 
issued for vehicle and automobile tires. 


Patents. 
List of Automobile patents granted during month 
of November. 


Carriage. Issued to W. C. 


Issued to B. 


635,603.—Motor 
Schultze, 

635,664.—Cycle Brake and Motor. 
H. & N. R. Coursey. 

635,506.—Electric ~ a for Gas Engines. Is- 
sued to R. E. 

i35,575.—Vehicle Hub, Issued to E. McHugh. 

635, 620.—Vehicle Motor Wheel. Issued to J. W. 
Walters. 

635,654.—Motor Vehicle Steering Apparatus. Is- 
sued to J. Canellopoulos. 

635,657.—Vehicle Wheel. Issued to C. F. Church. 

635,687.—Vehicle Wheel. Issued to J. R. Judge. 

635,300.—Positioning Apparatus for Motor Ve- 
hicles. Issued to G. H. Condict. 

635,358.—Wagon Brake. Issued to G. A. Stark. 

635,894.—Carbureter. Issued to C. M. Kemp. 

635,048.—Gasolene or Gas Engine. Issued to E. 
H. Korsmeyer. 


636,024.—Variable Speed Driving Gear. Issued 
to A. E. Creese. 
11,7#0.—Electrically Propelled Vehicle. Issued 


to L. Krieger. (Reissue.) 
636, ctl — Vehicle. Issued to E. R. Kors- 


635, O41. w Safety Attachment for Propelled Ve- 
hicles. Issued to J. P. Muller. 

635,816.—System and Apparatus for Controlling 
‘Vehicles. Issued to E. A. Sperry. 

635,815.—System and Apparatus for Controlling 
Vehicles. Issued to E. A. Sperry, 
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Automobile Charging and Repair Station 


We Make, Rent, Recharge and Repair Storage Batteries. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Established 1891. 


Telephone: 1065 Madison Sq. 


Incorporated 1686. 


Office and Works: 239 East 27th St., New York City. 





AUTOMOBILES 


webbat Repaired, Charged and New Parts Furnished. 


GASOLINE, ELECTRIC AND STEAM 


Automobiles maintained and stored. 
trical and machine shop in New York. 


F. A. La Roche & Co., New York. 


Cor. Thirteenth and Hudson Streets. 





PROTECTING STRIPS. 


FELTED RIMS 
FOR 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. 


The annexed cut illustrates 
the application of a protect- 
ing strip on the edge of Rims 
as a protection to the Pneu- 
matic Tire, preventing the 
wearing or cutting of the out- 
er edge of the Tire. 

Price list and particulars 
on application to the 


Colonial Automobile Co., 
32 Hawley S8t., Boston, Mass. 





636,604.—Machine for Applying pete Washers 
R. Fox 


to Rims. Issued to W. 

636,529.—Motor Carriage. Seoued “to E. Hen- 
riquez. 

636,429.—Electric Lighting Apparatus for Ve- 
_hicles. Issued to G. Heidel. 

11,783.—Electric Motor. Reissued to T. Dun- 
can. 

636,452.—Gas Engine Starting Device. Issued 


to J. W. Raymond. 
636, nee —Electric Igniter for Gas Engines. Is- 
ued to J. S. Blackburn. 

636, 453. —Electric Igniter for Gas Engines. Is- 
sued to J. W. Raymond. ; 
636,634.—Speed Regulator for Explosive Engines. 

Issued to G. V. L. Chauveau. 
= aeons Engine. Issued to F. H. 


636,606.—Explosive Engine. Issued to A. Winton. 

636,249.—Automatic Tire Inflator. Issued to A. 
Fisher. 

636,308.—Pneumatic Tire Inflating Device. Is- 
‘sued to J. F. Wilson. 

636,377.—Pneumatic Wheel Tire. Issued to G. H. 
‘Cl ark. 

639,517.—Device for Inserting Plugs into Pneu- 
‘matic Tires. Issued to G. F. Glidden. 

636,435.—Device for Sealing Punctures in Pneu- 
matic Tires. Issued to W. S. Weatherwax. 


636,536.—Unpuncturable Armor for Pneumatic 
Tires. Issued to L. Lias. 
636,701.—Vehicle Driving Mechanism. Issued to 


Wentzel & Whitney 
637 — —Chain Sorechet. Issued to C. E. Whit- 
ney. 
636,896.—Pneumatic Wheel Tire. 
Clark. 


636,930 and 636,931.—Vehicle Wheel 
sued to J. M. Sweet. 
637,087.—Means for Securing Pneumatic Tires to 


Issued to G. 


Tire. Is- 


Wheels. Issued to A. T. Collier. 
637, = —Vehicle ar a Mechanism. Issued 
A. V. Kendall 
636, 904 and 636,965. —Electric Vehicle. Issued to 
T. B. Entz. j 


636,832.—Vehicle Fender. Issued to J. P. Muller. 


637, a -—Motor Vehicle. Issued to M. J. O’Don- 

636,999.—Vehicle Running Gear. Issued to R. 
W. Jamieson. 

31,803.—Design for a Vehicle Frame. Issued to 
F. E. & C. B. Grout. 

31,804.—Design for a Vehicle Body. Issued to 


E. A. Sperry. 
632,302.—Sparking Igniter for Explosive Engines. 
Issued to G. S. Strong. 
ae —Gasolene Engine. 
e. 
637,526.—Vehicle Hub. Issued to S. B. McHenry. 
637, — —Tire for Cycle or Other Wheels. Issued 
o O. Lavanchy. 
637. 717. —Vehicle Tire. 


37's 


Issued to J. B. Doo- 


Issued to H. M. Du Bois. 

6.—Automobile Running Gear. 
G. S. Strong. 

637,658. Meter’ Vehicle. 

637, 665.—Motor Vehicle. 

637,750.—Motor Vehicle. 


Issued to J. Pender. 
Issued to G. F. Reed. 
Issued to J. W. Ogden. 
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RECREATION POINTERS 


A Monthly Magazine which will interest every 
member of the family. 


Send for Sample Copy. $1.00 per yeer. 


REFORTER PUBLISHING CO., 
KANSAS CITY, ro. 
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MORAL. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 











PHINEAS JONES & CO. OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 


Made the Wheels as shown in the above cut. 
Special attention given to construction of wheels of peculiar and original design 


THE LIFE OF AN AUTOMOBILE. 





The easy working of the parts and the comfort of the driver 





j 5 | Is the only lubricant that 
IXOn S life d p fap | b can withstand the heat in 


a gas-engine cylinder. Pure flake graphite perfectly lubricates motor cylinders 


Established 1855, Reputation interna‘ional 


| 
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The Graf Automatic, Life-Saving Fender. 


For Motor Vehicles and Street Cars. 


Received the Highest Award at the American Institute. 
Stands highly recommended by The Press. is Reliable, 
Durable and Ornamental. Cannot be damaged through 


Largely Depends Upon Perfect Lubrication. josie" yor full paieutars aires en Patent 


N.B.—Expert testimony given in damage suits. 





CAPITAL AND MANAGER WANTED. 


FREDERICK J. GRAF, Fender Expert, 


47 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. Agents wanted. 


and all working parts. We prepare Special Lubricants for Gears of Electric I have valuable improvements on the 


Motors and Special Lubricants for Chains of Motor Vehicles. 


solicited. Samples free to responsible parties 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


lorrespondence if 


me there is a fortune in it. 


automobile, better than any yet invented. 
capital and business manager will join 


Address M. R., care The Automobile, N. Y. 





AUTO-ACETYLENE 





Telephone, 1973 Cortlandt. 








COMPANY. 


We are ready to take orders 
for quick delivery, and we 
guarantee the absolute per- 
formance of our pleasure 
wagons, drays, express trucks 
and mine prospecting outfits. 


We are 


Makers of 
Automobiles 


We are ready for business. 


Our Factories are equipped 
with first-class tools, and a 
department established in our 
New York shop for general 
repairs for Automobiles of 
other makers. 


Offices: 13-21 PARK ROW. 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 





ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA AUTOMOBILES. "**tc,254.. 





OPERATING AND SELLING COMPANIES: 


State of New York : New York Electric Vehicle Transportation Co , 100 ‘ New England States: New England Electric Vehicle Transportation 
Broadway / Co.. 53 State St., Boston. 


State of Penna.: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., Drexel Bldg., Phila. ; European Office: Hart O. Berg, 54 Avenue Montaigue, Paris, France. 
State ‘of Illinois: Illinois Electric Vehicle Transportation Co., 1215 ¢ In territory not represented by local companies 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. / all communications should be addressed to... . 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 100 Broadway, New York, U. S. A, 








(7AUTION Fees" 


Automobiles or Vehicles. 
As gorvens ooo etek at | oon eT LEGAL PATEN erence 4 es" cag 


which, after four years of litigation, has been sustained by the United States Court, in a decision by 
Judge Colt, on November 14, 1899. 
This Patent covers all single-tube tires used for any purpose whatsoever, including the great majority of 
automobile or vehicles tires; and no person can make, sell or USE any such tires without a license 
from me. 

No license on automobile or vehicle tires has as yet been granted, and 


that. any infringement of the Tillinghast Patent, by the manufacture, 


All Persons are V\ arned SALE or USE of such tires will be prosecuted to the full extent of 


the law. 
Upon all Single-Tube Tires for automobiles or vehicles made, sold or used in the past, a royalty must at once be paid to me. 








The undersigned believes it wiser to rely on the opinion and decree of a Judge of the United States Court, 
after nearly a year’s mature consideration of evidence, briefs and arguments, than on the opinion of any firm 
of lawyers whatsoever, and notifies the trade that he shall claim full damages for future infringements. 


THEODORE A. DODGE, 


Room 1238 N. Y. Life Building, NEW YORK CITY. 














